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EARTHA 
rO THE EARTH 
ECAUSE a flame was wrapped in lonely skies 
And hurled to sink into the deep-wind stream, 
We cannot look at you with children’s eyes 
For we are children of a buried dream. 
Nor can we let our ways become too strong, 
Nor be contented with the peace we found, 
For you must always be a moving song 


And we must always follow for your sound. 


Nor might a man bring answer to our cries: 
Men are of blood and bones that last not long; 
They cannot know of fires that lie too deep, 
Nor secrets lovelier than your face in sleep, 
Nor why we still must follow for your son 


rel 
Sy 


O secret farther than your windy eyes! 
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INSTEAD OF SWORDS 


She begged of him to seek some noisy place 
Where men rush by in roaring multitudes, 
Clutching away the clothes from him who broods 
Or whispers of a thing so curved as lace. 

She counseled him to shrink away from space, 
To go where spires alone know solitudes, 

And people offer jeers to darker moods 

Or mock a straggler’s quiet-burrowed face. 


Noise is too thin; gray chords and love too sharp 
To smother under roofs of gashing sound; 

The shifting quiets sawed too dull for pain. 
Instead of swords he clamored for a harp 

To tease the rainwinds, and at last confound 
The solemn insincerity of rain. 


RESTFUL GROUND 


I have known solitudes, but none has been 

Such as I seek this hour: a place so still 

That the darkened grasses wake to no sound at all 
Nor float their shadowy fingers in a wind. 

| have known quiet in places without dark trees; 
But after this clanging of hours, I seek a silence 
Where the only motion is the quiet breathing 


Of dark boughs gazing on the restful ground. 
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Stanley Burnshaw 
FOREVERMORI 


The clear white waters of the moon 
Remember hills of earth-shadow more 
Than the metallic flaming sun, 

Or the most frozen star. 


So, if you seek an altar-god, 

Turn from the stars, turn from the sun: 
Though suckled by the mother-sun, 

Fly to the moon: 


There you will learn the mystery 
Whereof all lovely gods are made: 
Beautiful coldness—and over all 

\ strange shade. 


HER CROWN 


Earth wears her crown of wreathed flowers so fair 
That not a man can stand up strong and see 

Her loveliness, and pass and dream him free 
From the haunting of the flowers of her hair; 

No man can see earth’s crown, but he must dare 
To steal away one petal jealously 

To worship . . . thinking earth still rich with sea 


And sun and moon and every star to wear. 


Such be their grace! Their worship scars—white flowers, 


They crush with love whose hands destroy. Strong birds 
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Alone evade the ardor that men raise. 
Better if they would only gaze, the hours 
They spend consuming loveliness, the days 
They burn in setting down uncertain words. 


BLOOD OF EARTH 


Weep not that some day suddenly our hearts 
Will crumble into death by those strange hands 
That crumble stars and turn all hearts to time: 


Breath will still be breath, and human hearts 
Must move together as before, when earth 
Wove all men’s hearts together in her song 


Nor weep that the trees of earth, the lakes and stones 
Companions of our living days—at last 
Must turn to death like us, and like our w ays 


Rest but a living dream in sleeping hearts. 
For, being of the blood of earth, like men, 
Trees, stones, and waters cannot pass away: 


They will remain with us and we with them 
We with our tongue they cannot understand, 
They with their faces lifted toward a sky... 


Parted from earth and seeking the last home. 


Stanley Burnshax 
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PAVLOVA DEAD 


Fan. 31st, 1885 


—Fan. 23, 1931 
Pavlova, will you dance no more? 

Will the tulip shut up in the earth? 

Will the swan forever fold white wings? 

Will the flute go silent 

And the song be hushed in the air? 

Will the ray full of rainbows flicker and fail? 


Pavlova, your foot is lighter than the perfume of lilies, 
Brighter than the sparkle of waves, 
L } 


} 
| 


More musical than the thrush at twilight. 


Somewhere—oh softly 


Pavlova, will you dance no more? 


Harriet Monroe 
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THE LONELY 


1 


i 


I know this emerald quietness is brief 

One hour, a moment, folding across this hill; 

(Breast of the hill, wrap it in swathes around you, 
Lie dark, lie still.) 


There is no reason why the eucalyptus, 

Cut like a wood-block finely on the sky, 

Should shiver the thinnest flake of its grayed leafage, 
Or the wind fly. 


Burnt with the scorches of glazed movement, | 

Am wild for this—this pausing on a hill, 

This starving of movement, letting the evening lie 
Without breath, while it will. 


II VIVIEN 


Warm as a plum, as grapes in autumn, 

Vivien lay in a luminous sun; 

Her bronze hair, flushing the wood-floor, circled 
A light for her head to rest upon. 


She thought: “I am clear as the color of honey, 
My body is sound as a cinnamon tree; 

And spiced my breath as wine that is mulling, 
Spiced to a subtle fragrancy. 
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Doris Lisbeth Smith 


“These candid fingers stretched to the light 

Are like cream cannas blossoming.” 

But she thought: “This magical phosphorescence 
Has drained from my mother like snow from spring. 


“Her limbs are grizzled, grayed and flaky, 
She wants no arrows to bite her brain. 
Oh, she is sad, with that dingy trailing 
Wash of her lank skirt through the rain. 


A sun-drop netting the troubled lashes 
Stirred Vivien’s thought; her childish grief 
Fled out, and the youthless mouth of Merlin 


Lay on her eyes like a ghost’s leaf. 


Nuzzle yet deeper, 

O poor solitary . 

Tarn that the slipper 
Of rose-throated fairy 
Has never poised over; 
Maiden devouring 

Her Bride-face, nor lover 
Deliciously pouring 
Your pebbly sounds 

(O cool, draining fire 
From his fertile hands!) 


Has brought this desire 
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To purfle your water. 

You are as lovely 

As Jephthah’s daughter— 

Sorry and lovely 

And wild as she 

When death broke her young 

Virginity. 

Pool, with the pitiful 

Silence lining 

Your hollows, the sorrowful \ 
Silence, shining 

Is for those only 

Who warm a hand 

Dipped into their hands, 

Not for the lonely, 

Never the lonely. 

Muffled is summer, 

But her last bird 

Will tell the autumn 
What it has heard. 


I\ 


Enamoured of my narrow body’s line, 

The hand flung up, the quaint toes tapered down, 
Amazingly uncurled, the concave spine 
Stretching its crystal muscles to a cone 
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Doris Lisbeth Smith 


In consummation of the pattern, I 

Assert that sheer tranquillity is child 

Of one dimension only; what spurts high 
Must shatter, and all winking wine be spilled. 


A scarlet thread or waxy violet stem 

Will snap at once and cleanly, and have done, 
At steel or wind’s approaching. Death to them 
Is a mere severance, unexpected, spun 

Of their ephemerality; and after, 


Their geometric spectres treading laughter 
¥ 


Haughty delightful earth, loth to serve up 

A penance for men’s leaning souls who fail 

In the day’s purpose! Let no mouth bewail 

Its languor that prevented supple lip 

From joining to this purple-lacquered cup 
Budded by morning, tossed like a frenzied Grail 
Across the rose-rent bridge, and fallen frail 
With twisted handles into evening’s lap. 

The self-excited sun after this day 

Shall never dive his eager wine-tipped spear 
With such divine persistence down austere 

And lightless chambers. Who would save his clay 
From dry insidious hardening in its mold 

Must split his body for the solar gold! 


Doris Lisbeth Smith 
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A TOMBSTONE WITH CHERUBIM 


No notice in the papers, 
only a voice over the telephone 
saying she was dead—casually, 
remarkably definite. 
Somebody whispered syphilis 
a sentimental lie. 
Somebody spoke of her 
(rococo) a Florentine olive tree 
that should have twined (oh unmistakably) 
around the person of a football-captain stock-broker asleep 
upon Miami sands. 
She shrieked at poverty 
divorced from silks, furs, and patented nickel-plated 
limousines. 
She loved relaxed security, 
sleeping with men occasionally 
as it were, exotic dreams— 
and rich meaningless words 
draping the tender portions of her body. 

“Hello Marie! 
you should have gone out like a row of mazda lamps 
smashed with a crowbar.” 

Even this epitaph, 
true enough for a beautiful girl 
pacing with unforgettable ease 
down Michigan Boulevard one April morning, 
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Horace Gregory 


does not contain the facts. 
The facts are these: 
She died in Lesbian serenity, 
neither hot nor cold 
until the chaste limbs stiffened. 
Disconnect the telephone; 
cut the wires. 


Horace Gregory 


SKELETON 


You did not believe 
That far beneath the flesh of my desire 
Was skeleton of me, 


Of greater strength than yours could ever be. 


So, disbelieving me, 

You shredded, bit by bit, 

All the soft flesh that hid the ugly bone. 
Now that endures alone. 


Now you are perhaps content. 
Here is the fixed white mirth, 
The final leer, 

The last poise: here. 


Jean Temple 
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LOST LIFE 


I feel in my blood beating enormous battle: 

Powers of the world meet in that darkness, 

The sea-strain, and power of our shallow pool of stars, 
And all the beyond; the dawn beyond the bird, the tidal 
Nadir and zenith that gaze with no eyes and, silent, 
Call with no words the wave of the heart of man. 


The strain of the wave runs in the black ocean toward 
unknown shores. 

Let no calm be poured upon the life of that ocean, 

For who would turn the waters seeks to displace suns. 

The waves and the tide may be quieted; the oils of wisdom, 

Destroying storm, make safety for squadrons of conceit. 


On waters which were life-fountains you sail serenely, 

Hailing one another across the levels! Dead splendor, 
and dreadful preparation: 

For the flow of the dark and free and naked forces is far 
from you, who sail, splendidly dead, 

With clashing of emptiness making pale scarlet music 
to hang like banners 

Across the lost meanings of the sun and moon. 

Brewster Ghiselin 
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ATOMIC THEORY 


Man like a runner gasps between cloudy poles, 
Birth and death receding forever before the eye; 
Aware of interval, of breathlessness alone, 

And the blind motion. 


Fear is the rowel in the side of the runner, 

The dread of oblivion more terrible than famine and fire. 
The loins of the runners are locked in the shadow of awe, 
The sons of the loins are gestures to stifle the night. 
(Give me valor and I have no need of gestures: 

Valor is running sterile between two oblivions.) 

I absorb light, I know flame and ice; 

Body and brain drink deep of the wine of days. 

Through the five tunnels I pour the outer world 

For the inner god to circle with my name. 


Upon bone and blood, upon every atom, 

I impress myself as intaglio incised in stone. 

Atoms bearing grooves may be troubled in space, 

May seek known mortise and remembered edge. 

[ etch my thoughts upon the living wall, I set my seal upon 
the atoms. 

If the impress must tremble in space, if the intaglios blur, 

Then far in advance I relinquish the will to endure. 

I have laughter for patterns that feed the sidereal winds. 

Don Gordon 
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FOR ONE WHO DIED IN SPRING 


ORCHARD BRANCHES 


Quince-bough and plum, when the orchards blossomed, 

We brought where you lay. 

You on your white pillow, soft and white as a flower; 

Your hair curved glistening and white above your hea 

As a cloud of bloom on a branch; 

Your hands worn with suffering and age 

Into a thinness, delicate-edged, transparent, 
Fine as petals! 


“What miracle!” you said, 

“That so exquisite a thing as this flowe: 

Can be born from the hard stem, out of the tight bud!” 

Seeing you today, so frail and small in your shroud, I cried, 

“How from the slightness of this body could children 
spring ?— 

Expanding to life from the narrow casket of these bones? 

Their stature from this slender pod, now empty and 
shrunk away!” 


THE CLOCK 


Musical as your voice that now is silenced 

The clock in your empty room strikes and strikes, 
Suddenly chiming; 

Cries out to us as if with your own voice 
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Helen Hoyt 


From the dark room 

Clearly and musically 1t calls. 

It is the first midnight since you died. 

You will not waken any more in pain, 
Listening for the hour, counting the strokes; 
There are no hours or moments in the grave; 
No midnight to be marked where all is night. 


Your life has stopped, but the less intricat 
Bloodless life of the clock still beats; 

Vibrant and tireless. 

Each polished disk, each whorl and notch, in unison 
One with the other pulsing, revolving. 

Your voice is stilled, but the voice of the clock 
Cries out, each hour . . . each hour. 


Your own hands wound it and it outlasts those hands. 


rHE LOCKS OF HAIR 


We have seen the pictures 

\ little soft-eyed boy holding a toy, a tiny girl 

Looking out solemnly from under her bonnet ruffles. 

We have heard the story told often, of these 

Who had no story; now we have found the locks of their 
hair 

Here in this little box, coiled in folds of paper 


That is vellowed with age, 
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The ribbons you tied about them 
Faded and breaking apart. 


For fifty, for sixty years these curls have lain locked away, 

The luster of the strangely glistening gold undimmed 

Your writing undimmed that tells the names, the dates: 

These names, these dates and your memory of them 

Comprising all their lives for sixty years. 

These children who died so long ago, 

Who hardly lived at all, they lived such a little while 

Now with your dying they die utterly. 

We lay the little curls between your fingers 

Treasure so weightless, so long-hoarded: their little last 

Remnant of lost life against your breast. 

A second burying they have, a second grave 

A second death with you who gave them life: 

Out of your flesh and out of your memory bearing them 
twice. 

Again they go back to nothingness, 

Once more into the dark womb of the void 


Helen Hoyt 





TWO POEMS 


rHE EVERLASTING MINUTE 


This is the ultimate minute—this 
Loaded rich parenthesis, 

Into which is packed the field 
That the Spring has just unsealed. 
Here has Beauty lodged and laid 
For me fatal ambuscade; 

Here is tightened more intense 


All my avarice of sense. 


Spiders stitch this moment tight; 
Butterflies gorge themselves on light; 
There a bird upon a fence 
Anchors all its eloquence; 
Patches of the meadow try 
Paraphrasing blue of sky; 

Every shadow with sly art 
Mouses at its counterpart. 

Oak and bramble strain to reach 
Utterance beyond all speech 

So that in their word might live 
All that is so fugitive. 

They are rapturous, because 
They are tethered fast to laws 
They are tethered fast to love 


They are busy drinking of! 
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Now my life is focussed to 
Rapture that I never knew; 

For I see myself revealed 

Navel to this living field. 

Every twig beneath the su: 

Is my body’s ganglion; 

Every stalk and branch is part 
Of the nerves that feed my heart; 
Every tendril, every vine 

Is an outer vein of mine. ; 
Nature’s holy stratagem 

Centers me to every stem, 
Pouring everlastingly 

Her vast minute into me! 


BEYOND OUR SIGHT 


There is a light beyond each fence; 
There is a light behind each r 
As if to the benighted sense 
Some hidden intimation glows. 
What burning rumor lights the air? 
On every stem it glitters quick; 
It uses every grass-blade there, 
As if it were the richest wick! 


What glory blazes us a clue, 
As its authentic brilliance plays 
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fae A 
Louis Ginsberg 


Upon the earthly symbols to 
Our poor uncomprehending gaze? 


: Te 
Louts Ginsberg 


STREET AT NIGHT 


There’s something rather lovely 
About our street at night: 

| he dusky gabled houses 

With here and there a light, 

The pattern of the elm-leaves 

In lace-work on the walk, 

The church’s bulky tower 


‘Transformed to silver chalk, 





lhe whistling velvet figures 
Of homeward-faring men 
Whose footfalls tap the silence 
Till stillness wakes again, 

lhe sky’s brocaded curtain 
Tassel-tied with stars, 

The post-historic monsters 
We know as motor-cars, 

\ kitten’s furry-scurry 

Across the street-lamp’s arc 
Our street is rather lovely 

To traverse after dark! 


Doris Wilder 
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I HOPE 


Old age may be an ample time 

When wagons rumble home with corn 

Behind the round-rumped fetlocked mares, 

Down fields spread with the crops they have borne. 


And in the amber afternoon 

The ice-edged evening sends a sharp 
Juice-flavoring keenness to the sense 
As fine as first notes from a harp, 


To quicken hospitality. 

From life’s whole distillation blenr, 
Pour out a slim glass of delight 
And empty pitchers of content! 


SIVA 


Asia has seen great cities die; 
Vine-split and inarticulate, 
Their stones on empty acres lie 
Where sages used to meditate. 


Asia knows well that nations go 
With all their bridge-spans of belief 
Temple and chariot and bow 

To silence, far too old for grief. 
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Emma Hawkrids. 


But Christmas-child America 

Clings to a passionate today. 

“Night cannot come to me,” she cries, 
‘Nurse, do not take my toys away.” 


Emma Hawkridg. 


THE TRE 


lriple-barred, tight-lipped, 
Ringed as a serpent’s hide, 
The tree Ter: ible 


Wher: r fortunes abide. 


In extremity | fingered 
Its sour and tasteless fruit. 
My desperate fancies lingered 


On its implacable root. 


Tremble | your torrid petals, 
O cruel 
Like molten metal 
lel] th \ heavily. 
| gave my breath 
Gazing upon your height; 


Measured my love by Death 


In one shary night. 


Laura Benét 
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SONG OF THE SA\\ 


Sag and lift 
The cedar butt, 
Roll the oak 


And butternut. 


Mark the edge 

With finest line. 
Strip the white, 
The yellow pine. 


Grip the helve, 
Sharpen the steel 
Bark of spruce 


And hemlock peel. 


Rip-saw, rip, 

Prying with groan. 
Lift saw, lift, 
Whetted with stone. 
This is the arm 
Forged with thunder, 
Piling, sawing, 
Sawing lumber. 


This is the iron 
Branding the will, 
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George Scott Gleason 


This is the song 
Of the saw-mill. 


Ge orge Scott Glea Son 


ETCHING 


No more than these: one act, one phrase, 
Yet have they haunted all my days. 
he grocery store, 


tT 
1: , 
big stove s Open door, 


He wearied inte 


Slumped by the 


Plucked from the fire a graying coal, 


: : “bea 
And, trembling it over his briar’s bowl, 


Lit up, then tossed it in the hod, 


Sighing despairingly, ““My God!” 


Che calloused finger, calloused thumb 
Holding a live coal, struck me dumb. 


But deeper Callous in his look, 


And voice that darkened as it shook, 
Made goose-flesh on my spirit stand, 


With living death so near at hand. 
Wilbert Snow 
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CROSS-ROADS MERCHAN 


He had the air of one who schemed 

In moons and astral merchandise, 

And while he measured cloth he seemed 
Afar on high emprise. 


In him there was no bitterness 

And nothing starkly tragical, 

Lucky his mind’s eye, to possess 
A blindness magical! 


He tended store, serenely doling 
Brown cookies that he viewed as gold, 
And after choosey buyers rolling 

The bolts they had unrolled. 


He lived his simple life augustly 

With far adventures in his eyes, 

Which were, he might have held robustly, 
More than realities. 


LEGEND FOR A SUNDI 


Let the word be lightly said, 

Let the flower be gently given, 
Though the innermost heart be dead, 
And vanished heaven. 
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Robert Hunt 


Plant the seed of time so deep 
Time that shall outgrow all flowers 
That you shall forget to weep, 
Beholding such a host of hours. 


R be ri Hu nt 


TYRO 


She skates goldenly 
On the frozen-opal surface 
Of his indifference, 
With keen-edged gestures 


And shining wiles. 


But when she skates to thin ice 
And crashes through, 
She cries “a lelp! Help!” 
And shivers with reality 


hat laves her of pretension. 


It were better 
She left the skates to me, 
Who am adept. 
Sonia Ruthéle Novak 
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THREE POEMS 
ELEMENTAL 


Fire, malevolent, can char 
And make a cinder of a star. 


Water, with its trivial thrust, 
Can grind a continent to dust. 


With its swift obsidian dart 
Frost can break a mountain’s heart 


To a soul bereft of ease 
Love is much akin to these. 


HONEYCOMB 


This intricate small edifice of wax 

Is stored with hoarded summer like gold wine. 
Here April and the drowsing crystalline 
Mid-August heap their beauty in ripe stacks; 
Here fireweed, pilfered from dark mountain whins, 
Wild-cherry, apple-bloom, and briar-rose, 

Pale honeysuckle, and sweet locust-snows, 

Are tiered like labelled jars in storehouse bins. 


When it is winter and the wan winds go 
Among gaunt trees stripped of their leafy show, 
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Verne Bright 


And dawns wake to the snow’s white-burgeoned gleam, 
Unlock this store of garnered ecstasy 
(This long slow passion of the honey-bee 


And, tasting and remembering, hope and dream. 


GRAY STONE 


When I was a small lad 
Sharp as a thistle, 
Life was a holiday 


' ee 
And a penny whistle. 


When I grew older 
Life was a dart 
Of singing dreams 


In my troub 


Now that I’ve come 
To this place—alone 
Life isa spent dream 


And a gray stone. 
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SIX LOVE SONGS 


Go find you love, O listless heart 
The world is what it seems. 
Too long unhurt, too long alone, 
What good are you to m¢ ° 


The days creep by, the years depart, 
You sink again in dreams. . 
Go dash yourself upon a ston 


And leave my body free 


II 


A new love is trying 
To burst its cocoon, 

In my heart lying, 
Balanced by my breath. 


Growing wings or dying 
I shall know soon 

A frail thing flying, 
Or a small chill death; 


A silver wing tossed 
In the grey air, 
Or a touch of frost 
On the chill leaf... . 
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Vai Or he All ey: iffert 


Never shall it cost 
Ecstasy, despair 
Chey were both lost 


In an old grief. 


Celebrate the May, 
Celebrate the mornin 
The sun’s in the East! 
Nothing you can say, 
No dark warning, 
Spoils me the feast! 


Frost is a splinter 


] 


Driven through my breast 
What care I 
Who once knew winter, 
Che sun in the West, 
Who once thought to 


IV 


oo! 1s your cheek 
And cool my own. 
Gently they touch 
We do not speak. 


No words are fresh 


And none unknown, 
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None comfort much 
The urgent flesh. 


We think of this, 
Fach heart alone. .. . 
Our mood is such 
We do not kiss. 


I touch this bed, 
I touch this wall 
Thus I have said 
That they exist. 


I close my eyes 
And lose them all 
With no surprise. . .. 
They are but mist. 


But no hand proves, 
No fingers feel 

The intricate grooves 
Within the brain 


Where shapes are wrought 
Harder than steel 

By the distraught 
Creator, pain. 
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Marjorie Allen Seifert 
J ] 


This is for one 

Who knows my words 
Are less than twitter 
Beneath green leaves 
Of hidden birds; 


Who loves the sun, 
Whose he art belies es 
Nothing is bitter 
That once is done; 
And never grieves. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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COMMENT 
THE ARROGANCE OF YOUTH 


ERTAIN attributes of youth are a continual surprise 


to the elder world, and none is more astonishing than 
youth’s violent rebellion against the immediately prec 
ing generation. Youth is tolerant of grandparents—th 
customs and decrees have at least a praiseworthy quaint 
ness; already they have become a matter of history, 
significant for study to the superior modern mind. But 
the fathers and mothers of the superior modern mind 
any planks they have courageously laid down as a firm 
floor for their offspring to face the world upon become 
simply a springboard for the said offspring’s adventurous 
leaps toward unimaginable goals. 
I am moved to these observations by Louis Zukofsky’ 
editorials in the February number of Poerry. Of cou 


the generations move swiftly in the arts; a decade or twe 
is quite enough for a complete cycl And Mr. Zukofsky 
runs true to form in his obliteration of recent schools and 
shoals of poets who have been treated hitherto with son 
respect. 

As the text for a few reflections, I will juote tw 
paragraphs from his article Program: “‘Objectivists,” 1937 
Having mentioned with favor a few poets—Mess1 


Pound, Williams, Eliot, Cummings, Stevens, McAlmon. 
Reznikoff, and Miss Marianne Moor as well as the 


numerous contributors to his numbe: 
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Implied stricture of names generally cherished as famous, but not 
mentioned in this editor’s American Poetry 1920-19370 or included 
among the contributors to this issue, is prompted by the historical 
method of the Chinese sage who wrote, “Then for nine reigns there was 
no literary production.” 

None at all; because there was neither consciousness of the “objectively 
perfect”’ nor an interest in clear or vital “particulars.” Nothing—neither 
a new object nor the stripping of an old to the light—was “aimed at.’ 
Strabismus may be a topic of interest between two strabismics; those 


. ee 
who see straight look away. 


There we have it. With one grand annihilating gesture 
this young exponent of a “new movement” sweeps off 
the earth the proud procession of poets whom, in our 
blindness and ignorance, we had fondly dedicated to 
immortality. I turned to his Symposium article for com 
fort, but in vain; if any of these were mentioned there, 
it was deprecatingly, to enforce a contrast with the elect. 
Robinson, Lindsay, Frost, Masters, Sandburg, Jeffers, 
Miss Millay, Amy Lowell, Elinor Wylie, the once-revolu 
tionary imagists—these and the other unfortunates born 
too soon are lost forever in that age of darkness when 
there was “‘no literary production—none at all’’—like 
those nine blank reigns recorded by the Chinese sage 
And why? Not because their work lacked beauty of 
rhythm or phrasing or imagery, richness of emotional or 
uality, essential truth of motive, close re- 


intellectual q 


gard for the difficult exactitudes of poetic art—not for 





lack of all these or any one of them are these poets of the 
last two decades consigned to outer darkness, but be- 


cause they possessed ‘“‘neither consciousness of the ob- 
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jectively perfect nor an interest in clear or vital par- 
ticulars.” In short, because these poets do not fit into a 
theoretic scheme spun out of brain fabric by a group of 
empirical young rule-makers, they are simply not poets 
at all, and the waste-basket is their proper destiny. 

And having abandoned them, what are we offered in 
exchange? A few familiar names get by, though often 
by severely wrenching Mr. Zukofsky’s barbed-wire en- 
tanglements: Mr. Pound—the later Pound, he of the 
Cantos; Williams of the eccentric orbit; Eliot, whose 
esoteric classicism becomes an ornament to any school; 
Cummings, who winks an indulgent eye at the various 
groups of radicals who would capture him; Stevens, who 
is sublimely unconscious of metes and bounds; Miss 
Moore, who steps primly and prickily among brambles; 
McAlmon—well, anyone who wants him should have 
him; and Reznikoff, whose straight-laced art was elab- 
orately analyzed last month as an object-lesson for his 
contemporaries. 

And besides these, Mr. Zukofsky points out to us, as 
guides along the straight and narrow path of perfect art, 
“the contributors to this [February] number.” That is, 
the light which failed for Mr. Frost, Mr. Lindsay, Miss 
Millay and the others above-mentioned, now shines in 
full or partial effulgence for Messrs. Rakosi, Macleod, 
Rexroth, Oppen,. Bunting, Hecht, Roskolenkier, Cham- 
bers, Wheelwright, Zolinsky, Richard Johns, and Mr. 
Zukofsky himself. 
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Well, the evidence has been before us for a month; the 
case has gone to the jury. If our readers found poetry 

of a high order in those thirty February pages, no doubt 
they will be eager to enthrone these new gods i in the places 
of the old. We doubt, however, whether they will do so 
in strict acceptance of Mr. Zukofsky’s principles; that is, 
we doubt if they will find in these poets any greater 
“consciousness of the objectively perfect” or “interest in 
clear or vital particulars” than might have been observed 
through these two blank decades in poets now so resolutely 
placed under the ban. 

Mr. Zukofsky rightly stresses sincerity, but he rarefies 
this solid virtue, common enough among artists, with 
gaseous definitions to be breathed only by the elect. 
He says: 

In sincerity shapes appear concomitants of word combinations, 
precursors of completed sound or structure, melody or form. Writing 
occurs which is the detail, not mirage, of seeing, of thinking with the 
things as they exist, and of directing them along a line of melody. 
Shapes suggest themselves, and the mind senses and receives awareness 
p , , ° 
rue enough, but the same old process of the poet’s mind 
which the world heard of long ago: 

And as imagination bodies forth 

rhe forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 
And what is objectification but our old friend imagination, 
somewhat circumscribed and specialized? 

However, every art must continually re-examine its 
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premises, must analyze and define and cast aside, and 
seek new ground to advance on. Even new definitions of 
the obvious may open distant vistas through which a 
masterpiece may come crashing with its tyrannous de 
struction of theories. So, while we wait for the master- 
piece, Mr. Zukofsky’s close and thoughtful analysis, offer- 
ing, if you will, a new set of ideals to strive for or prejudices 
to recoil from, is a challenge to complacency and a piquant 
stimulus to argument. 

The one intolerable condition in any art is inactivity, 
a supine acceptance of the long-accepted thing. This was 
the condition against which Porrry rebelled in 1912, to 
the scandal of the conservatives. Since then there has 
been no return of inactivity; poets have been as numerous 
as leaves on a tree, and as vocal as birds in its branches. 
Many species have been represented, and loud has been 
the noise of controversy. Groups, cliques and coteries 
have shouted their creeds and warnings, won printers to 
their support, issued their manifestoes. Numerous 
tyrannies have been resisted and overthrown the 
tyranny of the comma, the capital, the verb, the sentence, 
of syntax, so long sacrosanct. The line has become a 
unit of typography, rhythm measurable by the eye rather 
than the ear. Quantity has been rediscovered, as if it 
were a new element of fiery potency, like radium; and 
rhyme takes on strange paradoxical contours. The 
flight of the left wing, in short, has been an assault, a 
beating against all bars. And its course, however wild, 
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however at times incomprehensible or even mirth-provok 
ing, has been adventurous and stimulating; much more 
provocative than stagnation. 

So we offer the glad hand to the iconoclasts, and say a 
welcome to the various organs of separate groups which 
are listed this month in our News Notes. Each of these 
magazines represents, at least to itself and its editors, 
the elusive banner-bearing ‘“‘advance guard.’ In the 
midst of their flutter of colors, their shouting of war 


cries, Porrry will try, in the future as in the past, to 


keep its head and its sanity. If we cannot go all the way 


and Front and Left and Experiment, which are to speak 
. 


to us in various languages from various capitals, we can 


(7 
at least cheer them on. They may be headed for a short 


fe, but it should certainly be a merry one H. M. 


1REE POEMS BY ANDRE SALMON 
Prikaz—an epic poem lost to our era. Salmon did not 
lose time discovering the poetic value of the Russian 
revolution: the poem was composed in 1919. He begins 
with a declaration of innocence: excellent device. Men, 
gestures, catas trophes, words must be allowed their purity d 


Salmon’s affinity f 


yr other pure tempers is well known: 
MacOrlan and Kessel. For these reasons the opening 
abstract verse escapes criticism: Innocence of the world, a 


judgment instead of a vision—the wave swaying through 
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the introductory scene of the motion-picture Potemkin, 
bearing the entire poem in its rhythm. 

The composition of the poem is neither descriptive nor 
narrative. The facts fall like rain from the sky—men are 
felled, crushed under the machines: 


Le colonel et ses cinq filles 
Au bain s’en vont tous les mardis. .. . 
Au nombril de Nadine 
Le froid d’une carabine. . . . 
Sous la roue des telegas 
Tes seins de corai!, Olga. 
La derniére est Daicha 
La noyée qu’on repécha, 
The colonel and his five daughter 
Go bathing each Tuesday. . 
At the navel of Nadine 
The cold of a carabine. . . 
Under the wheels of the telegas 
Your breasts of coral, Olga 
The youngest is Daicha 
Drowned to be fished up again 
Or, “Un conseil de soldats se tient a? Opéra’”’ is grander than 
the theatricalness of Hugo, for certain details give char 
acter to the information: 
Un conseil de soldats se tient a l’Opéra. 
Une corneille grise et noire poursuivie par les rats 
Traverse la Néva plantée de réverbéres inclinés 
car la débacle commence. 
A council of soldiers is held at the Opera. 
A black and gray crow followed by rats 
Crosses the Neva lined with tilted reflectors 
for the downfall begins. 
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Of violence indispensable to the subject, only the 
Russian cinema (China Express) has given us the 
equivalent: 


Perfection! 


Et prodige vulgaire! 


Le train sans direction, 





1 sans horaire, 


Le 
Le 





mené par un étudiant fou qui poursuit ses études. 
Perfection! 

And sublime enormity! 

The train without direction, 
rhe train without schedule, 


The train sped by a fool student pursuing his studies, 


It is obvious that the objects in this poem do not hold 
together in an 


association of ideas, but in their proper 
force of attraction. There is in art more than composition 

even the composition of the impressionists; there is the 
attraction of the magnet, and the electric shock, and 
reality runs into reality by these brusque transformations 
of shock: the esthetic of Eisenstein. 

And Salmon’s verbal gifts are extraordinary. His style 
admirably conforms to this art of shock. 


} 


He becomes 
powerfully fluent presenting the naked thing: 


Et voici que les bouleaux 

Sur leurs tombes refleurissent, 
Et l’on tient dans nos bureaux 
Le registre des supplices. 

And already the birches 

On their tombs have reflowered, 
While we keep in our desks 


rhe register of punishments. 
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Much of his poetry seems to strive toward a style com- 
bining a modernness most often presentative with an old 
manner of saying things poetically, derived from the 
eighteenth century: 


Le nombril de Nadine 

Frémit ainsi qu’une clarine; 

Au ventre nacré de Sophie 

Se mire amour qu'elle défie. . . . 

Frére, je t’apprendrai 4 trahir par amour, 4 trahir pour atteindre 
A la candeur de Dieu—adorable impostur 

Créateur trahissant sa propre créature 

The navel of Nadine 

Quavers like a cow-bell; 

At the pearl belly of Sophie 

Gazes the love which she defied. 

Brother, I will teach you to betray by love, betray to att 
To the candor of God—adorable impostu 

Creator betraying his own creation. 


In these last stanzas is again felt the influence of 
Apollinaire. It becomes more evident in these lines: 


Je les tiraille car je suis tirail 

J'ai tiraillé par les oreille 

Les plus jeunes et les plus vieilles 
Tiraillé par les cheveux 


Les oncles et le neveu, 
I:vident also is the influence of Hug 


1’ homme, un soldat letton, 
La prit par les cheveux et l’écrasa sous ses semelles, « 


“Tout est toujours manqué a cause des femelles 


A Lett soldier 
Tears her hair, crushes her under his boots, and ct 
“All things are wrecked by women!” 
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But Salmon is most himself when his diction has dis- 
carded puns, antitheses and catalogs, when he writes a 


dense speech, as regular and as firm as good prose: 
f | 





boules noires d’alarme sur la tour de la Newsky 
La Kchessinska passait dans son droschki. 

Halte! un petit sergent 

Enfantin, rose et blond et luisant, 





On hissait 


Faisait un signe a ses hommes, des paysar 
Avec des ouvriers en armes 
Si l’on peut dire, une garde noble de la roture 


rhey hoist the black flags of danger on the tower of the Newsky, 
lhe Kchessinska passes in her droshky. 
Halt! a little sergeant 


Infantile, glowing rose and blond, 


Makes a sign to his men, peasants and workers in arms 

If one may say it, the noble watch of the proletariat. 
Or in this passage, in which the emotion has not exactly 
“achieved the impersonal”’ the apostrophe being, like 
the prayer, subjective: 


Seigneur, ayez pitié des hommes de la terre russe— 


S’ils ont versé le sang, ils ont banni la ruse. 


Lord, have pity on the men of Russia 
If they have shed blood, they have banished the lie. 

Prikaz is this generation's unique, intelligent attempt to 
give to the epic its rightful qualities, to find again the 
essential distinction of the epic, which is neither love nor 
hate but the restitution of these sentiments to a chain of 
facts which exist, and the existence of which confers upon 
them the marvellous (/e mervei//leux—cf. Chateaubriand, /e 


merveilleux chrétien indispensable to all poetry. 
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The same desire for notations of existence and for a 
similar transposition has led Salmon to write about his 
love for painting; about his friends who are painters. 
Nothing shows Salmon more the master of his art than 
this thin book. The critical objection that a knowledge 
of these painters is necessary for appreciation of the poetry 
is not admissible. This objection is hardly disturbing in 
the case of Salmon who writes only “poetry of circum 
stance.”” For the rest, one might become interested in 
the art of painting and trust Salmon in the choice of his 
examples, to understand his poems The Painter Is Dead, 
and Modigliani. 

In any case there is more than Salmon here. There is 
a generation and a record of the mystery of the painter’s 
craft, of the painter’s state of grace which has disquieted 
Max Jacob and others. 

Prikaz and Peindre are two attempts to recompose a 
dissociated reality. They succeed because the poet is 
possessor of two rich subjects and two rich loves: the 
limits of the subject, the precision of the emotion magnet 
izing the experiences along simple lines in a recognizable 
composition. Salmon has been less successful in the third 
poem, L’Age de l’Humanité. For the worth of nominal- 
istic poetry depends not only upon the value of the sub 
ject, but on the energies and active manifestations of the 
subject. Salmon has been more free in this poem and has 
not centered upon any precise event. Hence his short- 
coming. 
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Mais l’on doit estimer a son prix le courage 

De ce peindre peignant roide un sombre personnage 
Tenant dans un journal tout le réel 

Et l’éternel. : 


But one should estimate at its price the courage 


Of this painter painting vigorously a sombre personage 
Gripping in a journal all the real 
And the eternal. 


Réné Taupin translated by Louis Zukofsk) 


REVIEWS 
FROM QUEEN ANNE TO THE JUNGLE 


The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
It is easy to be facetious at Miss Sitwell’s expense. She 

can be intensely silly; she can annoy one to distraction 
with her hyperbolic artifices, her Gallicisms, her Chinoi 
series; she can be depended on to scratch each of her vir- 
tues until she exposes a vice. This sumptuous collected 
“selected’’ would be more accurate) editioi of her poems 
contains enough bad verses to destroy the reputations of 
any number of lesser poets. Miss Sitwell amusingly in- 
troduces into one of her poems two lines, by one Georgina 
Farrer, “‘of the worst poetry ever w ritten ’’— 

Beautiful carriages from Champs Elysées 

Filled with fair maidens on cushions easy 
but she is herself guilty, time and time again, of verses 
scarcely less reprehensible, and of the same vulgar order, 


as when she writes of 
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. . . zephyr libertines that like Richelieu 

And d’Orsay their gold-spangled kisses blew. 
It is an indication of Miss Sitwell’s stature that she can 
survive her own disabilities; that it is possible to read and 
reread, through periodic boredoms and vexations, these 
270 pages of verse and, at the end, value her work more 
highly than in the beginning. 

One respects Miss Sitwell’s talent because it has solid 
and honest foundations; because she is a serious artist, 
acquainted with the phenomena of good and evil, a poet 
strenuously attempting, with all the resources of her na 
ture, to find an adequate form for her peculiar vision. In 
deed, even when she is most trivial, a creditable intention 
may be found in the background. 

For example, her syncopated Skeltonics, which seem to 
me, despite the clever rhyming and the studious variations 
in texture, to be appallingly dull and inconsequential prac 
tice verse, become explicable by reference to a recent essay 
on experiment in poetry, in which she writes: 

This is an age of machinery—a wild race for time, confined within 
limits that are at once mad and circumscribed. Try to get out, and you 
knock your head against the walls of materialism. . .. There is no time or 
space in which to dream. It is because of this that in those poems which 
deal with the world crumbling to dust, with materialism building mon 
strous shapes out of the deadened dust, I, for one, use the most compli- 
cated rhythms which could be found, or else syncopated rhythms which 
are not dance rhythms. 

Miss Sitwell, then, is intelligently motivated when sh« 
writes such a piece as Fox Trot, beginning: 
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From Queen 
“¢ 


Anne to the Fungle 


Old 


Faulk, 
Tall as a stork 
Before the honeyed fruits of 


lawn were ripe, would walk, 
: , 
And stall with 


i gun 
Che reynard-colored sun, 


pheasant-fe ather 
forlorn the 
Smock-faced sh 
Sit 
And 
Sleep. 


Among the 


eep 


Her prose defence is plausible enough on the surface, but 
her logic is actually as bad as the result. I fail to under- 
stand why, in order to escape from a materialistic society, 
t is necessary to dance to a syncopated tune. The reverse 
might be nearer the truth. When Miss Sitwell neglects 
to syncopate, she can write such delightful and vividly 
sensuous lyrics as 4ubade (“‘ Jane, Jane, Tall as a crane,” 
etc.) or the dark fire-song from The Sleeping Beauty. 

In her verse as well as in her prose we hear the accents 
of her heart 


Making an endless battle without hope 


Agal 


inst materialism and the world. 


Her poetry, it is true, does not transcribe for us directly 
the modern scene—Gold Coast Customs is, in part, an ex- 
but one infers without difficulty the existence of 
the contemporary world on the other side of her Orient, 
Greece, Primitive Africa,Eighteenth-Century England. 
We know that modern London is there by her frantic and 
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somewhat disorderly efforts to “get out.”’ I say disorderly, 
because Miss Sitwell does not appear to have made up her 
mind where she wants to go. Too many destinations pull 
at her heart and brain, even such hopelessly irreconcilable 
ones as The Fungle and The Court of Queen Anne. We are 
not convinced by her lament for the age of man’s innocence 
when “natural law and moral were but one,’’ because her 
instrument betrays her; it is on the side of the enemy. 
Her basic and distinguishing vocabulary is drawn so 
largely from artifices, confections, and manufactures; her 
images are so weighted with objects, that the poems have 
great difficulty in shaking themselves loose from their 
husks. They give the illusion of being tied to the world, 
of being made out of the world, their substance worldly, 
so that, however their meanings rage against the body and 
all material things, the words themselves resist the passion 
of disembodiment, the pure ecstasies, the noon and the 
night of the soul. 

At times, but only at times, in a quick combustion of 
the imagination, all the dross of her style is burnt away 
There are magnificent passages in Metamorphosis: 

How terrible these winter nights must be 
To the deserted dead . . . if we could see 
The eternal anguish of the skeleton, 

So fleshless even the dog leaves it alone, 


Atridae-like devouring its own blood 

With hopeless love beneath the earth’s blind hood 
For warmth, the rags of flesh about the bone 
Devoured by black disastrous dreams, alone 
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The worm is their companion, vast years 

Pile mountain-high above, and the last tears 

Freeze to gigantic polar nights of ice 

Around the heart through crumbling centuries. 
If we are terrified by the thunder of these grand conceits 
rolling over the roof of the mind, we shall be chagrined a 
moment later to be induced into a costumer’s paradise 
where 

Panope with her dark majestic train 

Of nymphs walked like the pomp of waves, the main 

Sees Asia, Parthenope, Eunomia, 

Euphrosyne, Urania, Ausonia, .. . 

In pelongs, chelloes, and great palampores, 

Gaze d’Ispahan and bulchauls, salampores, 

In plumaged turbans, sweeping gros des Indes, etc. 

The direction of Miss Sitwell’s metaphor is almost in- 
variably from the lighter quantity to the heavier. At the 
opposite pole is a poet like Shelley, who loved to convert 
solids into fire and air, Consequently, whereas Shelley’s 
spacious world becomes as light as a bubble, refracting the 
colors of the mind as it floats away, Miss Sitwell’s country, 
a lump of clay, grows momently heavier in the hand. In 
this country of her imagination we have “ goose-soft snow’ 
but we shall look in vain for a snow-soft goose. We have 
stalactites of rain, rain grey as a guinea-fowl; candles that 
spill out thick gold coins and burn with cackling loud 
cacophonies; moon’s flour for moonlight; dreams like cher- 
ries; gold wires of light; light that brays like an ass, creaks, 
and frequently squeals; early dew that whines like a dog; 
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heavy leaves that are as hoarse as a dog’s bark; green 
wooden leaves that clap light away. For Miss Sitwell dis- 
trusts the eye, the most ethereal organ of sense, substitut- 
ing for its delicate perceptions innumerable correspond 
ences in the cruder receptacles of sound and touch. Her 
distortions are frequently brilliant without being either 
legitimate or effective in context, as if she had only half- 
learned a lesson from Baudelaire and Rimbaud. 

Miss Sitwell’s world is a crowded one, so cluttered with 
objects that there seems hardly space in which to turn 
about. The roof of the sky hangs low overhead. The 
birds are pinned to the trees. There is scarcely an easy 
breathing line to provide the sense of free atmosphere. If 
it is a world without space, it is also a world without time, 
atleastin the fluid present tense. There wasa lost lovely time 
in which the poet was a child (so, too, a lost lovely age in 
which all the world was happy), and there will be a black 
time in which the poet will die; and there is nothing now 
save the memory of the one and the dreaded prospect of 
the other. 

Miss Sitwell’s happiest songs—as in The Sleeping Beauty, 
an early, charming, structurally deficient poem—are occa- 
sioned by childhood reminiscences; and her most ambitious 
imaginative utterances (Metamorphosis, The Hambone and 
the Heart, Gold Coast Customs) suggest the shudder of dis- 
solution. From the formal structure of the Elegy on Dead 
Fashion, a poem which might have been more successful 
if it had been less decorative, and from Miss Sitwell’s con- 
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spicuous habit of quoting from herself, of repeating lines, 
themes, rhythms, in different poems, | infer that she is 
consciously attempting to write one poem—a poem yet 
unwritten—which will be both an invocation of antique 
joy and a prayer against the coming ruin. 

Stanley, ‘2 Kunit 


LIFE IN BLOOM 


Song of the New Hercules, by Leigh Hanes. Four Seas Co 
Poets who have adopted melancholy as the approved 
literary viewpoint will perhaps be irritated by this book 
which continues its note of unabashed optimism from cover 
to cover. But the public, so long bewildered by the sad 
ness of its singers, ought to be reassured at finding one 
robust lyrist who dares to be light-hearted. After the title 
poem the contents are divided into three sections, Bud 
Bloom, and Frost, but the mood of frost never touches the 
reader. Even the autumn poems lean toward spring. 
The title poem was published in Porrry three years ago. 
It is one of those sustained emotional outpourings which 
every poet attempts at least once in his lifetime, usually 
while his technique is still young. It contains a confession 
of faith, a vigorous personal reaction toward nature, and 
some beautiful lines. Much of the writing is too easily 
done, but one forgets such lapses in the reading of the 
whole because of the gusto of the rhythm, and one is 
carried through to the end with no feeling of anticlimax: 


Though this earth, a cinder, fi 
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Till the fir, the last of trees, 

Totter, fall beneath the storm, 

With this love that Christ decrees 

Through the ashes to my knees, 

With this breath to keep me warm 

Growing stronger, growing older, 

Till this night slips from my shoulder 

I go on and on and on, 

Igoon...andon.... 
Optimism is by no means easy thinking, though it will be 
called so by pessimists to the end of time. Natural opti 
mism is arrived at, partly through physical health and 
partly through the logical deduction that in a universe 
where everything is uncertain it is as reasonabie to be 
cheerful as to be sad. 

I sometimes wish that Mr. Hanes might be more pre 
cise and unique in his words and meters, so that he might 
more easily refute the suspicion of shallowness in thought. 
He has a tendency to jingle. It is a competent sort of 
jingling however, and not displeasing, as in the poem called 
Checkers: 

Autumn playing checkers with the sun in the trees, 
Pale men and red men, yellow men and brown, 
A little windy shuffle and a “crown me, please!’ 
The board nearly clear and the sun nearly down 

And when he is careful not to jingle, nor to use too 
familiar phrases, he can achieve a mood with much deli 
cacy; 

Strange how the moon will come 
Full from the breast of trees, 
Rubbing soft finger and thumb 
On silvery keys; 
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Stand at a door made fast, 
Call not a name or knock; 
Find the worn key at last, 
Turn the hushed lock, 

Enter and fumble around 
Touching a gown or face, 
Leave without taking a sound 
Out of the place. 


Jessica Velson North 
rHE LYRICS OF LYNN RIGGS 


The Iron Dish, by Lynn Riggs. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

In reading Mr. Riggs’ first collection of poems, one is 
mindful of how separate the author has kept his dramatic 
and lyric endowments. Although the best poems in The 
Iron Dish, \ike his plays, are on regional subjects, yet 
the book does not disclose Mr. Riggs’ talents as a folk- 
dramatist, the treatment of indigenous material in his 
poems being almost entirely lyrical. His success in han 
dling sectional subject matter arises from a thorough under 
standing of the country he writes about; the Southwest 
of his dramas and poetry is the land where his mind 1s 
most at home—the landscape which he can best translate 
into literature 

The indigenous verse in The Iron Dish 


is genuine and 
authentic. 


Santo Domingo Corn Dance, the best inclusion 
in the book, and Morning Walk 


Santa Fe are admirable 
achievements. 


The following segments from the first 
poem illustrate his skill in handling regional material: 
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The Dancer 
Bodies 
Reddened, and gourds, 
Rain girdles, ornaments, 
The skins of foxes—what shou pleas 
You more? 
Portent 
But look! 
Where the line whips 
Like rain in corn, like cloud 
Wind-beaten, or like the frow 
His brow! 

Mr. Riggs’ sectional poems do not suffer when compared 
with the best of those written about this region. He must 
be commended too for his descrij tive ability and his 
efficiency in writing the clear compact lyric. Time and 
again one encounters such pictorial phrases as these 

Exactly as a river moves 

Flowed the placid burro hooves 

In my neighbor’s garden chickens, like snow 
Drift in the alfalfa. 


Power to describe and frugality of words are enviable 
qualities in a poet, but they are not enough to produce 
memorable poetry. The greater part of Mr. Riggs’ book is 
composed of neat sculpturesque songs on conventional 
themes—beauty, its brevity, the seasons, etc.; and as 


a rule these lyrics are little more than pleasant—only 


a few of his entries are compelling. His chief fault appears 
to be that he pays more attention to the manner in which 
he says something than to what he is saying. The artistic 


merit of a poem does not depend on subject matter, but 
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The Lyrics of Lynn Rigg 


the material of the poet must be genuinely felt before it 
can be translated into vivid and convincing verse. Mr. 
Riggs seems to listen too much to his own voice; the result 
is that his work is pretty but not persuading. This remark 
is applicable to most of his poems except those written 
about his Southwest. 

If the major portion of his poems shelter meagre emo- 
tions and trivial ideas, still one may admire the charm 
and austerity of his phrasing. But because Mr. Riggs 
possesses undoubted poetic talent and a firm disciplined 
technic, and because he has written distinctive regional 
verse, one hopes that his next collection of lyrics will be 
| 


not merely graceful and pleasant—but compelling and 


emorabl Robert Liddell Low 
OLIVER GOGARTY 


Wild Apples, by Oliver Gogarty. Jon. Cape & Har. Smith. 
An Offering of Swans, by Oliver Gogarty. Cuala Press, 
Dublin. 
One night, early in the present decade, during the 
olitical turmoil of a still-unappeased Ireland, Senator 
Gogarty was routed out of his Dublin house by his enemies 
and taken for what passes today in America under the 
\alicious euphemism “‘a ride.’ He escaped, amid gunfire 
and darkness, by plunging into the icy flood-waters of the 
River Liffey, to whom he promised, should she return him 
to safety, an offering of two swans. During his subsequent 


forced residence in London, he secured them, and on his 
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later return to Ireland, where he has long occupied high 
position in the literary and political worlds, he set sailing 
on the Liffey the two soft-breasted birds which his friend 
Yeats had helped him to find. But, as Yeats tells us in the 
preface to An Offering of Swans, which appeared in 192° 
from the Cuala Press, something more important occurrec 
during this English exile. A witty public man, whose 
stories had diverted the coteries of Merrion Square, finding 
his feelings sharpened by bitter ordeal, came under the 
influence of the English lyric tradition. The humorous 
insight and candor which had hitherto supplemented a 
public career became disciplined to a nobler employment 
A poet of minor but engaging distinction was added to the 
Dublin roster. 

For specimens of Oliver Gogarty’s slight production, the 
above two volumes will prove adequate. They reveal a 
talent authentic within narrow dimensions. The poems, 


> 
5 
} 
} 
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turned to a cadence of easy conversational loquacity, are 
sharpened by a shrewd ability to deduce those lessons in 
practical values which find normal expression in the 
aphorism. Gogarty’s verse surmounts its limitations of 
easy frivolity by the candor and succinctness of its judg- 
ment. This judgment, moreover, though defined in terms 
of immediate ordeal and struggle, is supported by the 
tough fiber of an intelligence schooled in the realism of the 
Roman lyrists. Something of their lucid vigor blends here 
with the formal decorum of the English € Caroline tradition 
and the obviously Celtic appeal of direct lyricism. One 
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Oliver Gogarty 


may mention the sonnet Non Blandula Illa, modest stanzas 
in the cavalier tradition like Gaze on Me and Te// Me Now, 
and the pungent quatrains of Amor. 

This affection for epigram continues in Gogarty’s later 
volume. However, from among less worthy efforts and 
occasionally very trite concepts, may be found composi- 
tions of freer lyric design, as in The Waveless Bay; or of an 
austere didactic classicism, as in Marcus Curtius: 

"Tis not by brooding on delight 
That men take heart of pride and force 


lo pull the saddle-girthings tight 
And close the gulf on staring horse. 


From softness only softness comes; 
Urged by a bitterer shout within, 
Men of the trumpets and the drums 
Seek, with appropriate discipline, 
That Glory past the pit or wall 
Which contradicts and stops the breath, 
And with immortalizing gall 

Builds the most stubborn things on 


death. 


Apart from its association with the Irish literary tradi- 
tion, this work is arresting for its capture of an intimate 
clarity and warmth. Without approximating in any sense 
the precision of the best formal lyric poets in America, or 
of Yeats, Gogarty nevertheless overrides the threat of 
banality and achieves a distinctive tone. The savor of his 
personal convictions quite invariably supports the taste 
and temper of his style. M, BD. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Morada, Norman Macleod’s and Donal McKenzie’s magazine, whose 
first five numbers were issued from Albuquerque, N. M., is now to appear 
from Europe as a tri-lingual quarterly. Macleod remains its American 
editor (112 East 19th St., New York), and McKenzie its European 
editor (Casa Scarpetta Isaia, Gardone sopra, Lago di Garda, Italy). 
The advance-guard of literary experiment is promised a full representa 
tion in the forthcoming issues; contributions will be printed in the 
author’s language, English, French, and German being the three r 
to in the sub-title. 

The new quarterly, Front, is a similar project. This journal is printed 
in The Hague, with western European, Russian, and American editors 
Norman Macleod again is American representative. The first issue, 
dated December 1930, recently reached us. It is admirably printed and 
arranged, the typography striking a wise balance between restraint anc 
novelty. Erik Reger, H. O. Minsterer, Carl Einstein, Ernst Rathgeber, 
and Wladimir Lugowskoi appear with contributions in German; and 
Vera Inber, André Cayatte, Philippe Lamour, Roger Vitrac, and Joseph 
Outkine in French. Tretyakow (the author of Roar China!) represents 
Soviet Russia, while America offers the prose and verse of Kay Boyle, 
Paul Bowles, Solon Barber, V. F. Calverton, Macieod, Zukofsky, Richard 
Johns, and the inevitable Ezra. If Morada and Front, apart from their 
service to their authors, succeed in furthering the correlation of i 











nter 

national ideas and literary methods, their aims will be fully vindicat 
The first issue of Front gives assurance of such success. 

Several other magazines have recently made their appearances 

Vativity, edited by Boris J. Israel, from Columbus, Ohio; Le/t, edited by 


Jay DuVon, from Davenport, Iowa; The New Review (formerly Direction 








edited by Samuel Putnam and Richard Thoma, from Paris; and Exoeri 
ment, edited by J. Bronowski, from Cambridge, Englan se edito 
unanimously lift the banners of insurgence, expe tion, and th 
advance-guard hope. We shall comment on thei thcoming issu 


from time to time. 

A new Western magazine of more conservative sympathies ha 
appeared from San Francisco during the autumn months. It is called 
Hesperion, is attractively printed, has started its car with several 
arresting articles and poems, and solicits “fresh and origin: ' 
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ews Notes 


Ernest Hartsock, born in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1903, died there last 
December, a victim of pernicious anemia. During the short space of 
five years, Hartsock had worked vigorously as a promoter of literary 
nterests in the South, establishing both his excellent magazine Bozart 
vith which Contemporary Verse and three or four other small journals 
ubsequently merged) and the Bozart Press to that end. His own verse 
vas printed in several small volumes, of which the last, Strange Pil- 
rimage, contained as its title-poem the stanzas first printed in Poetry, 

vhich won the 1929 Pp wrize of the Poetry Society of America. 

A great number of frie 








nds have mourned the loss of a gifted poet and 
»yal editor; on f them, a member of the Altanta Writers’ Club, of 
which Hartsock was president, writes: ““We are all bowed with grief 
it the calamity.” Indeed, his loss will be felt severely not only in his 


wn city and state, but throughout the South. 








At the time of his death, Hartsock was professor of poe 
rpe University. We have not learned of fut 


cs at Ogle 


plans for his magazine, 








The University of Missouri announced re results of the first 


lahan Poetry Prize Contest. This } ize was made possible by a gift 
from George A. Mahan « f Hannib ~~ eps for the advance- 


nent of creative work among the under 











the university. Itis 


i laudable and substantial testimony to ee srowing concern for original 









writing in th lleges. The first prize of $1 was awarded by the 
English-faculty jury to Laura Mansbarger, and two small prizes to 
lames Freedman and Wi oe Klick. 

Northwest University, Evanston, Illinois, has instituted an annual 


Poetry Speak 





ts School of Speech. As described in an 


Cc a in 


ntroductory 

















circu the purpose of these contests is “to cultivate an 

rstanding of the power of spoken ver to quicken sensitivity to 
vauty, and ¢t age a love of good poetry.” The advisory 
yuncil includes Lew Sarett, Louise Ayres Garnett, and Ha Monroe. 
5 Society of Nebraska was organized its initial 
ing for an organized encouragement ive poetic 

a $50 annual prize for the best poem published by a mem- 





in reputable journals. Among the officers elected are Leslie Dykstra, 


Louise Pound, Keene Abbott, and L. C. Wimberly 
Mr. Harold Mor the London poet a 
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Poetry Bookshop that we were in error in stating, in our January 
News Notes, that the pension granted to Sir William Watson from the 
British Civil List was “‘said to be £500 a year.” Mr. Monro informs us 
that “the total amount allowed by the State for the Civil List is £1200 
a year, and the maximum pension is £200—an amount rarely given, 
£150 being the usual grant.” He adds: “I have fairly good authority 
for stating that Watson receives £200.” 

Not a princely income, even for a poet. We regret having given a 
false impression. 

M. Réné Taupin, whose study of Three Poems by André Salmon, 
begun last month, is concluded in this issue, is the author of L’ Influence 
du Symbolisme Frangais sur la Poésie Américaine de 1910 & 1920, the 
important volume on recent American poetry which the editor reviewed 
at some length last October. M. Taupin has been in New York this 
season, giving a series of lectures at Columbia University. It is to be 
hoped that other colleges may benefit by his enlightened scholarship. 

A recent letter from M. Taupin speaks of the pleasure he experienced 
in discovering American poetry, and continues: “Je ne considére pas les 
poétes Américaines comme disciples des poétes frangais. Ils étaient leurs 
disciples peut-€tre avant 1912; aprés cette date, ils ont su juger les 
poétes frangais, leur prendre certaines inventions techniques, les per 
fectionner et les pousser plus loin.” 


Mr. Stanley Burnshaw, of New York, has contributed essays to 
Poetry, but this is his first appearance here as a poet. His verse and 
prose in both English and French have been published in prominent 
magazines in this country and abroad, and his book on André Spire, with 
translations, will be ready soon. 

Mr. Burnshaw was graduated from the University of Pittsburgh in 
1925; later was employed in a mammoth steel plant and wrote 4 Shor! 
History of the Wheel Age. This book and his Ten Poems were set up by 
hand on his own Folio Press, which also issued his Poetry Folio, a small 
journal of verse and prose. He is now in the advertising business. 

Miss Doris Lisbeth Smith, born in Indiana in 1907, and a graduate of 
De Pauw University, is now resident at Mills College, Cal., where het 
poetry gained her a fellowship. 

Mr. George Scott Gleason has been for twelve years a member of 
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the Yale faculty, now in the Department of Engineering. His poems 
have appeared in magazines, and his paintings in exhibitions. 

Miss Doris Rosalind Wilder, a graduate of the University of Denver, 
is now a free-lance writer in that city. 

Mr. Robert Hunt is a member of the advertising staff of Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. at Garden City. 

Mme. Sonia Ruthéle Novak, who was born on the Atlantic Ocean, now 
lives in New York and contributes poems to numerous papers. Her first 
novel will soon be issued by the Macmillan Co. 

Miss Jean Temple, of New York, is a reviewer and publisher’s reader. 
Cape & Smith are issuing her novel-trilogy, and will soon publish her 
book of verse. 

Brewster Ghiselin lives in Pasadena, Don Gordon in Hollywood. 

The other poets of this number are well known to our readers: 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.) of Moline, IIl., received the 
Levinson Prize in 1929. The latest of her three books of verse is The 
King With Three Faces (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 

Mr. Horace Gregory, a native of Wisconsin, now resident in Long 
Island, is the author of Chelsea Rooming House (Covici-Friede). 

Helen Hoyt (Mrs. W. W. Lyman), of St. Helena, Cal., was associate 
editor of Poriry in 1918-19, and last year she received the Friday 
Club Prize. Apples Here in My Basket and Leaves of Wild Grape are 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Miss Laura Benét, of New York, is a reviewer for New York weeklies, 
and the author of Noah’s Dove (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 

Mr. Wilbert Snow, a native of Maine, now teaching English in Middle- 
town, Conn., is the author of The Inner Harbor (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

Mr. Louis Ginsberg, who teaches 1glish at the High School in Pater- 
son, N. J., contributes verse to nun.erous magazines. 

Mr. Verne Bright is a member of the Portland, Oregon, group of poets, 
and resides on a small farm near that city. He has lived in most of the 
western states, taken his education where he could find it, and “‘worked 
at almost every trade under the sun,” including soldiering with the 
A. E, F. in Siberia. 

Miss Monroe’s books of verse are You and I and The Difference and 
Other Poems. The Macmillan Co. have also issued her book of essays, 


Poets and Their Art. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Ballads and Poems 1915-1930, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 

Certain Ladies, by Theda Kenyon. Ives Washburn, New York. 

Saint Peter Relates an Incident of the Resurrection Day, by James Weldon 
Johnson. Viking Press. 

Selected Poems, by Richard Rowley. Macmillan Co. 

The Poems of Lascelles Abercrombie. Oxford University Press. 

Grey Heather, by Sally Bruce Kinsolving. Mosher Press. 

Hazards, by Wilfrid Gibson. Macmillan Co. 

The Natural Year, January, by Frederick Edwards. Jas. T. White Co. 

Now at Eve, by Evan J. Thomas. Elkin Mathews & Marrot, London 

Red Leagues, by N. R. A. Becker. At The Sign of the Thunderbird, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

The Little Blue Flute, by Charles Beghtol. Henry Harrison. 

The Poem Book, by Warren Wellington. Gorham Press, Boston. 

Verses by Two Not Old Hands, by David Newton & Spencer Brown. 
Privately printed, Hartford, Conn. 

Son of the North, by Maria M. Coxe. Harold Vinal. 

Mortality, by Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff. Four Seas Co. 

Selected Poems, by Benjamin Musser. Henry Harrison. 


ANTHOLOGIES: 


Scribbles, by ‘““The Scribblers.”” Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 
The Book of the Rhymers’ Club X-XI, Rhymers’ Club, Cleveland, O. 


PROSE: 

Emily Dickinson, a Bibliography. The Jones Library, Amherst. 

Edgar Allen Poe, a High Priest of the Beautiful, by Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 
& Vylla Poe Wilson. Stylus Publishing Co., Washington. 

Pulitzer Prize Winners, The Drama, rev. by O. M. Heath. Priv. ptd., 
Chicago. 

Francis Vielé-Griffin, Son Oeuvre, Sa Pensée, Son Art, par Jean DeCours 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, Paris 

L’Orientalisme D’ Alfred De Vigny, par Vera A, Summers. Libr. Cham- 
pion. 
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by IsopEL STONE, IRENE HuDson, Flute 
Louise KINTNER, THOMAS W. by CHARLES BEGHTOL $1.50 
GRANAHAN, HILDEGARD O. Rus- Waterbury Republican: “A most en 
SELL, HARRIET PACKARD, MILTON joyable book of verse. i 
MontTrRoY, JEAN BONNARD, JOSE- Boston Globe: “Mr. Beghtol has writ- 
3 ee 4 i : ten an Indian epic and shorter poems 
PHINE C, CHANDLER, GRACE B. that faithfully reproduce the peaceful, 
HOLLOWELL, MARGARET M. colorful atmosphere of that race.” 
HAHN, HELENE S. PULSE, ALICE Hail, Friend! 
F. HENSEY, FRANCES G. GIBBEs by Rusy ARCHER GRAY $2.25 
and EvELYN M. WATSON $2 Loui ‘ , Call 
Don Howard in the Salt Lake Tele suis Ginsberg in the Paterson Ca 
sam: “Eade. with the cantata ak tte “Should have a wide and perennial ap 
ne ual Grub Street book, is his best.” peal. The author has a keenly analytical 


mind touched at times with a mysti: 


The Grub Street emotionalism that pegyes to be a most 
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ron ator of verse in America, has Poetry World 
ude a wise s« tic The work is ‘ ' . 
Hent \ monthly magazine sold by subscrip 
ion only, at $3 a year Among pub- 
Selected Poems lications which have eat oat its pom 
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Read “Por TRY 
A Magazine of Verse 


Follow the verdict of the Critics and the Poets 


Poretry—the original and most important poetry magazine of modern 


America. MARK VAN Doren. 
Poetry—The magazine that initiated the New Poetry Movement 
single-handed. THE BookMAN, Editorial 


Poetry is what it has been these many years—a godsend to young 
poets. ... A singular and commendable devotion has char 
acterized the labors of Miss Monroe and her assistants 

JAMEs Rorty. 

Each of Porrry’s earlier volumes now reads like a select anthology 
of our most representative modern poets. WILLIAM TRoy. 

Poetry est—chose merveilleuse—consacrée tout entiére a la poésie 
Elle publie d’excellentes choses, et nous donne une idée par- 
faite de la production poétique aux Etats Unis 

MARCEL BRION 

Portry—a fine piece of work carried through with passion and re- 
straint, and a service to poetry, as a living and growing art, 
which outranks any service rendered by any other organ or 
individual. JoHNn HALL WHEELOCK. 

The appearance of a group of poems in Poetry is the very best in- 
troduction for a book, the best assistance to its publication 
Poetry is, indeed, the best read of the magazines which pub- 
lish verse. MALcoLM CowLey. 

Poetry has the right to introduce innovations, and can do it better 
and more fittingly than any magazine in America 

MERRILL Moore 
Read Poerry every month. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. WATCH LITERARY HISTORY IN THE MAKING. 
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232 East Erie Street, Chica 
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